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The  Allerton  House  for  Women 


THE  IDEAL  HOME  FOR  BARNARD  GIRLS 


The  Allerton  House  for  Women — 
conveniently  located  in  the  cultural 
center  of  New  York,  within  a few 
minutes’  interesting  walk  of  the  im- 
portant art,  mnsic  and  dramatic  cen- 
ters and  schools  — is  designed  to 
unite  club  features  with  the  charm, 
comfort  and  security  of  a private 
home. 

This  is  why  the  Allerton  House  ap- 
peals particularly  to  college  girls, 
students  of  art,  drama  and  music,  as 
well  as  career  women  in  the  business 
and  professional  worlds.  It  affords 
opportunity  for  congenial  compan- 


ionship as  well  as  gracious  and  pleas- 
ant living. 

CLUB  FACILITIES  AND 
CULTURAL  ADVANTAGES 

Available  for  the  use  of  guests  are 
spacious  and  attractive  lounges;  pri- 
vate reception  rooms,  beautifully 
appointed;  a music  studio,  roof  ter- 
race and  sun  room.  Too,  there  is 
an  after-dinner  concert  once  a week; 
twice  a month  the  foyer  bookshop 
has  literary  teas  where  the  guest 
may  hear  interesting  and  important 
book  talks  by  prominent  authors. 


For  information  apply  to 

GRACE  B.  DRAKE,  Manager 

$2  to  $3  daily  $10  to  $20  weekly 

The  Allerton  House  for  Women 

130  East  57th  Street 
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Jr  ROFESSOR  RAYMOND  MOLEY  stirs  the  imagination 
of  all  of  us.  Next  to  the  President  he  is  probably  the  most 
talked  of  man  in  Washington  today. 

His  unusually  able  equipment  is  known;  his  great 
strategical  advantage  is  recognized,  but  what  manner  of 
man  is  he?  What  are  his  opinions?  His  ideals?  His 
plans?  No  one  who  wants  to  be  well  informed  in  these 
fast  moving  days  can  afford  to  miss  Professor  Moley’s 
articles  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

We  suggest  that  you  reserve  your  copy  now  with  your 
newsdealer  or  by  phoning  PEnnsylvania  6-4000  to  avoid 
missing  any  of  the  future  articles. 

Now  running  regularly  every  Sunday  in  the 

NEW^YORK 

Xetalb  tribune 
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ON  AND  OFF 
THE  CAMPUS 


At  Three,  an  Oasis 

As  usual,  the  class  celebrating  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  its  graduation  from  Barnard  presided 
over  tea  on  the  North  Terrace  at  Commencement 
Reunion.  Tea,  however,  was  something  of  a mis- 
nomer, for  1928  served  orange  punch,  a most  wel- 
come sight.  Old  and  new  alumnae  seemed  to 
enjoy  it  and  the  chance  to  chat.  Hostesses  in- 
cluded Harriet  Tyng,  1928’s  Reunion  Chairman 
and  newly  elected  President,  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Jones 
(Althea  Goeltz),  Mrs.  A.  M.  Haring  (Cornelia 
Hussey),  Mrs.  L.  E.  Manning  (Edith  Burrows), 
Mrs.  Lienhard  Bergel  (Sylvia  Cook),  Mrs.  Charles 
Dibbell  (Helen  Hope),  Beatrice  Tinson,  Anne 
Anastasi  and  Dorothy  Woolf. 

The  Magic  of  Health 

At  the  Commencement  Reunion,  the  Con- 
tinued Education  lectures  of  this  year,  begun 
last  Fall  by  Dean  Gildersleeve,  were  concluded  by 
another  Barnard  graduate.  Dr.  Gulielma  F.  Alsop, 
1903,  chose  to  speak  on  “College  Health.” 

Appearing  before  the  alumnae  with  a couple 
of  “angel  robes”  on  her  arm.  Dr.  Alsop  started 
both  her  talk  and  the  gales  of  laughter  which 
swept  over  the  audience  from  the  lecture’s  begin- 
ning to  its  end.  We,  today,  are  so  used  to  student 
health.  Dr.  Alsop  said,  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
realize  that  nobody  thought  about  it  at  all,  one 
hundred  years  ago.  She  pictured  the  student  of 
that  time,  surrounded  by  books,  studying  in  a 
garret  by  the  light  of  a flickering  oil  lamp,  and 
racked  with  a cough  that  presaged  tuberculosis. 
Today’s  student  is  a startling  contrast,  for  she  is 
probably  the  picture  of  health  as  she  sits  in  the 
sunlight,  dressed  in  slacks,  books  in  the  back- 
ground, and  a tennis  racquet  and  a young  man 
very  much  in  the  foreground. 


Science  has  shown.  Dr.  Alsop  continued,  that 
health  is  predictable.  It  depends  on  the  way  one 
lives,  on  whether  one  knows  health  rules,  and  on 
how  diligently  and  intelligently  one  follows  them. 
When  students  apply  for  entrance  to  Barnard,  the 
college’s  medical  department  studies  their  chances 
of  health.  The  family  doctor’s  reports  form  the 
first  gauge.  Carefully  examined,  if  they  show 
that  haemoglobin,  weight,  and  other  factors  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  Dr.  Alsop  sends  the  prospec- 
tive student  a note,  telling  her  how  hard  Barnard 
is,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  in  better  health  if  she 
expects  to  stay  in  college  four  years. 

The  Fall  physical  examination  is  a further 
check-up.  When  she  introduced  “angel  robes,” 
Dr.  Alsop  was  afraid  that  the  students  might  be 
embarrassed  to  wear  them.  A student  entering 
her  office,  throwing  off  her  robe,  and  exclaiming: 
“Haven’t  I a beautiful  back.^”  set  her  fears  at  rest. 

Health  -f-  Mental  Health  = Personality 

On  the  basis  of  that  entrance  examination,  stu- 
dents are  graded;  the  amount  of  medical  super- 
vision they  need  is  determined;  the  heaviness  of 
the  programs  they  may  carry  is  judged. 

A survey  of  the  undergraduates  in  college  has 
shown  the  medical  department  that  it  must  deal 
with  three  problems.  Most  students  do  not  get 
enough  fresh  air;  for  that  reason  the  fresh  air  rest 
classes,  which  so  amused  metropolitan  newspapers, 
were  started.  Younger  than  they  were  a few  years 
ago  and  often  freed  for  the  first  time  from  parental 
supervision,  many  freshmen  need  help  in  planning 
a sensible  daily  routine.  They  are  encouraged  to 
follow  a schedule  which  allows  eight  hours’  sleep, 
eight  hours  of  class  and  outside  study,  four  hours 
for  exercise  and  meals,  and  four  hours  of  leisure 
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for  “bridge,  extra-curricular  activity  and  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  universe,”  according  to  Dr.  Alsop. 

The  department’s  third  problem  is  personality 
adjustment.  At  college  begin  the  nervous  diseases 
which  affect  a greater  number  of  Americans  than 
all  other  diseases  put  together.  The  college  tries 
to  guard  against  their  inception  by  mental  hygiene. 
This  is  simpler,  says  Dr.  Alsop,  than  it  was  three 
years  ago,  when  it  was  tied  up  with  Freud.  Then, 
a girl  could  not  love  her  mother,  father  or  friends 
without  fear  of  a complex  which  would  prevent  her 
from  marrying.  And  even  if  she  married,  she 
couldn’t  love  her  baby,  or  it  wouldn’t  get  married. 

Today,  most  girls  need  a friend  rather  than  a 
psychiatrist  or  a psychoanalyst.  Dr.  Alsop,  accord- 
ingly, must  solve  all  sorts  of  problems.  She  has 
had  to  advise  the  little  girl  to  whom  nobody  spoke, 
because.  Dr.  Alsop  discovered,  she  was  too  shy 
to  speak  to  anyone  first.  Another  girl  was  alarmed 
because  she  had  never  been  kissed.  A third,  after 
eloping,  confessed:  “Fni  so  in  love  with  Jim.  I do 
hope  he’s  going  to  be  my  permanent  husband.” 

Concluding  her  talk  with  statistics  on  the  num- 
ber of  cases  taken  care  of.  Dr.  Alsop  then  gave  a 
number  of  “health  exhibits” — members  of  1933 
whose  health,  scholastic  and  extra-curricular  records 
were  outstanding. 

At  Six,  Stormy  Weather 

OLLOWING  the  lecture  by  Dr.  Alsop,  the 
alumnae  met  in  Brinckerhoff  Theatre  in  formal 
session  for  the  annual  meeting.  An  unusually  large 
number  stayed  to  hear  the  many  reports  read  by 
the  officers  or  committee  chairmen,  in  person.  As 
the  burst  of  applause  that  greeted  the  amazing  re- 
port of  the  Alumnae  Fund  committee  by  Mrs. 
Lowther  subsided,  the  threat  of  a severe  thunder- 
storm became  so  ominous  that  Miss  Erskine  ad- 
journed the  meeting  on  motion  of  Mrs.  Duffy,  to 
Barnard  Hall.  The  storm  broke,  however,  before 
many  of  the  alumnae  could  reach  shelter,  drench- 
ing many  and  bombarding  them  with  hailstones. 
Since  it  was  more  imperative  that  hair,  hats  and 
clothes  should  be  dried,  the  adjourned  meeting  did 
not  reconvene.  The  secretary  was  asked  to  cast  a 
ballot  for  the  candidates  submitted  by  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  as  the  choice  of  the  alumnae 
who  had  sent  in  their  ballots. 

The  storm  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  attendance 
at  the  Trustees’  supper  as  the  gymnasium  was  filled 
to  capacity.  All  of  the  reunion  classes  were  served 
in  private  dining  rooms.  After  the  supper,  many 
class  meetings  were  held  to  make  plans  for  next 
year. 

At  eight-thirty,  more  than  a thousand  alumnae 
gathered  again  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  evening 


program.  The  Dean  spoke  in  welcome,  and  then 
received  the  gifts  made  by  the  reunion  classes  and 
the  Alumnae  Fund.  Miss  Gildersleeve  then  turned 
the  meeting  over  to  the  decennial  class  of  1923. 

Barnard  has  a Ruth  Draper  of  her  own.  Miss 
Hildegarde  Halliday,  a lively  and  attractive  little 
person  of  the  Class  of  1926,  provided  part  of  the 
entertainment  presented  by  1923. 

Miss  Halliday’s  program  consisted  of  amusing 
impressions  of  a tourist  with  small  son  doing  the 
museums  in  Europe;  a lampshade  instructor  with 
dripping  honey  in  her  voice — one  who  talked  about 
soul  but  had  no  time  for  lampshade  instruction; 
a “dese  and  dems”  switchboard  operator;  and  a 
delightful  yet  almost  too  realistic  portrayal  of  a 
lady  with  hay  fever  at  a tea. 

The  other  performer  during  the  evening’s  enter- 
tainment was  Ray  Perkins,  Columbia  1917,  who 
made  himself  comfortable  on  the  gymnasium  stage, 
commented  in  pleased  fashion  on  the  excellence  of 
the  piano  (it  had  been  tuned  a few  days  before) 
and  then  played  and  sang  songs,  jazzy  and  other- 
wise. One  of  the  selections  was  a currently  popular 
one  with  a distressingly  appropriate  title — “Stormy 
Weather.” 

Miss  Halliday  and  Mr.  Perkins  are  National 
Broadcasting  Company  artists  whose  services  were 
procured  through  the  efforts  of  Mildred  Black,  1923. 

C ongratulations,  1893 

The  class  of  1893  celebrated  its  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  graduation,  this  June.  We  wish 
them  many  happy  returns  of  their  birthday  as  we, 
with  pardonable  pride,  look  back  on  the  enviable 
record  left  by  that  loyal  band  of  eight — as  under- 
graduates in  a community  still  sceptical  about  this 
new  college  for  women  on  Morningside  Heights, 
as  graduates  with  no  alumnae  to  help  their  progress 
after  college,  and  finally  as  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Alumnae  which  present  large  organization 
counts  them  as  its  original  nucleus.  Of  the  eight 
who  graduated,  forty  years  ago,  six  are  still  living, 
and  three  were  present  at  the  reunion  this  year. 
In  the  name  of  the  class  and  on  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  its  graduation,  Alice  K.  Pollitzer  pre- 
sented to  the  dean,  for  the  Barnard  College  Library, 
a copy  of  La  Rochefoucauld  by  Georges  Grappe. 

1908,  a Friend  Indeed 

OF  THE  original  ninety-nine  graduates  in  the 
Class  of  1908,  forty-one  returned  on  June 
seventh  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  their  graduation.  A very  gay  evening  was  started 
with  dinner  in  the  Faculty  Dining  Room  (away 
from  the  howling  thousand).  Following  the  din- 
ner, Florence  Wolff  Klaber,  acting  as  historian. 
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presented  a program  which  provoked  increasingly 
joyous  bursts  o£  glee.  Every  class  member  had 
been  asked  to  have  her  picture  taken.  These  were 
thrown  on  a screen  as  a brief  biography  was  read. 
Many  who  were  unable  to  attend,  sent  pictures, 
and  among  these  pictures  were  more  than  a few 
that  had  been  taken  in  1908.  Several  family  groups 
were  included,  in  fact,  by  the  time  the  evening 
closed,  1908  knew  a great  deal  about  each  other. 

At  the  opening  of  the  evening  program  in  the 
gymnasium,  Jessie  Houston  went  down  to  make 
the  presentation  of  the  anniversary  gift  to  Miss 
Gildersleeve.  An  unrestricted  gift  of  |2250  was 
presented  to  the  Dean  by  the  Class  of  1908,  to- 
gether with  a check  of  $25.00  to  the  Alumnae 
Association  to  pay  off  the  deficit  incurred  by  the 
Alumnae  Monthly  for  the  fiscal  year,  June  1932 
through  May  15,  1933.  This  latter  announcement 
came  as  a complete  surprise  and  was  greeted  with 
a spontaneous  burst  of  applause  by  the  large  audi- 
ence and  with  heartfelt  thanks  by  those  close  to 
the  Monthly. 

1908  will  carry  on  with  Annie  Turnbull  as  presi- 
dent and  Mary  Maxon  Dorrance  as  secretary. 

1923  Class  Meeting  . . . Room  401 

DOESN’T  that  take  you  back.?  Well,  it’s  just 
the  same  place  and  the  class  is  just  the  same. 
They  even  sang  very  lustily  and  well  under  Cath- 
erine Seymour’s  and  Edythe  Sheehan  Dineen’s 
leadership.  The  forty-four  members  of  1923  wl>o 
returned  for  the  Trustees’  Supper  haven’t  changed 
a bit,  but  there  was  a marked  difference  in  the 
conversational  subjects.  Where  ten  years  ago  they 
were  agonizing  over  what  color  decoration  to  have 
in  the  gym  for  Senior  Dance,  they  now  were  wax- 
ing enthusiastic  over  everyone’s  business  or  do- 
mestic achievements.  We  lost  count  of  the  number 
of  babies,  but  we  gathered  that  they  were  all 
super-children. 

Estelle  Raphael  Steinert  and  Mildred  Black  re- 
ported on  1923’s  gift  to  the  college  which,  at  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  amounts  to  $1,404.00.  It 
was  announced  that  hereafter  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  no  more  dues  to  the  class,  but  will 
give  their  contributions  directly  to  the  Alumnae 
Fund. 

Helen  Pattenden  Rowell  succeeds  Estelle  Raphael 
Steinert  as  president  of  the  class,  and  Helen  Cray 
was  elected  as  secretary  and  class  representative 
for  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

Members  of  the  class  who  aided  Mrs.  Steinert 
with  the  reunion  plans  were  Eloise  Hoctor  Sage, 
Jean  Murray  Craig,  Mildred  Black,  Emily  Martens, 
Ruth  Lustbader  Israel,  Helen  Cray,  and  Thelma 
Swartz  Fontaine. 


The  Barnard  Dance  Symposium 

Barnard  stepped  forth  for  a second  time  as 
leader  in  the  modern  dance  movement  in 
colleges,  last  month,  offering  the  second  annual 
Barnard  Dance  Symposium  as  an  opportunity  for 
examination  of  just  what  this  is  t’nat  is  happening 
to  the  dance  in  colleges.  Forty  colleges  took  part 
in  a program  which  lasted  throughout  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  May  6,  a date  now  gone  but  not 
forgettable. 

As  Dean  Cildersleeve  said,  in  welcoming  dele- 
gates and  guests  who  filled  the  gymnasium  at  10 
in  the  morning  for  the  dance  demonstration, 
Barnard’s  efforts  to  help  throw  light  upon  modern 
problems  of  the  dance  in  education  is  a fitting  con- 
tinuation of  the  tradition  of  constructive  work  in 
dance  started  so  admirably  by  Mary  Porter  Beagle 
and  Bird  Larson. 

A panorama  of  dancing  as  it  is  taught  in  seven 
Eastern  women’s  colleges  unrolled  in  a sequence 
of  deep-colored  designs  for  two  full  hours  before 
the  gymnasium  altar  steps.  The  Creek  Carnes  cur- 
tains had  been  hung  and  gave  a studio-like  mono- 
tone background  for  the  vivid  scroll.  Barnard, 
New  York  University,  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith, 
Mt.  Holyoke  and  Russell  Sage  College  groups  of- 
fered characteristic  examples  of  their  work.  Each 
performance  was  introduced  with  an  explanation 
of  the  college’s  dance  aims  as  seen  by  the  in- 
structors, respectively  Miss  Marion  Streng,  Miss 
Martha  Hill,  Miss  Charlotte  MacEwan,  Miss  Mari- 
etta Risley,  Miss  Marie  Heghinian  and  Miss 
Naomi  Lubell,  who  was  remembered  by  many  of 
the  audience  as  Barnard  ’25. 

In  the  afternoon,  three  papers,  written  and  read 
at  Miss  Wayman’s  suggestion,  by  students  of  Hol- 
yoke, Russell  Sage  and  Smith, — The  “Dance  as 
Education,”  “Dance  as  Physical  Education”  and 
“Dance  as  a Fine  Art,” — gave  three  perspectives  as 
impetus  for  the  discussion. 

Out  of  the  demonstrations  of  the  morning  and 
the  ideas  expressed  in  the  afternoon,  much  could 
be  seen  of  what  the  past  five  years’  growth  of  the 
modern  dance  on  the  concert  stage  has  done  to  the 
dance  in  colleges.  A clear,  sharp-outlined  sum- 
mary was  given  as  terminus  to  the  discussion  period 
by  Miss  Mary  Jo  Shelley,  instructor  at  New  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University. 

Themes  chosen  for  dances  by  college  groups, 
that  is,  the  ideas  chosen  for  expression,  cover 
practically  the  entire  range  of  possible  dance  con- 
cepts, and  as  a whole  are  faithful  to  the  standards 
of  the  dance  art.  They  include  narrative  content, 
mood  quality,  space  design  and  rhythmic  pattern. 
Few  dances  attain  the  level  of  the  pure  dance,  where 
form  and  content  are  fused  in  perfect  union,  but 
many  obviously  are  efforts  toward  that  end. 
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Movement  brought  in  all  uses  of  the  body  in  all 
planes  and  varied  from  very  light  to  very  heavy. 
It  could  be  said  of  all  the  work  shown,  according 
to  Miss  Shelley,  that  movement  was  initiated  in 
the  torso,  and  thus  was  of  the  modern  school, 
entirely  out  of  the  ballet. 

Accompaniment  in  every  group  had  an  impli- 
cation of  percussive  accent  though  no  actual  per- 
cussion instruments  were  used  in  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  music  was  of  all  three  possible  varieties: 
set  music,  adapted;  original  music,  composed  for 
the  dance  in  advance,  and  improvised  accompani- 
ment made  to  follow  the  movements  as  they 
occurred. 

In  the  matter  of  dance  forms  Miss  Shelley  threw 
a challenging  question:  “Did  you  see  indications 
that  dance-art  forms  are  developing.^”  She  said 
she  thought  indications  were  there,  but  that  there 
was  not  a broad  enough  cross-section  of  college 
dancing  presented  to  enable  the  drawing  of  defi- 
nite conclusions  as  to  whether  forms  can  be  said 
to  be  coming  in  college  groups  or  not.  By  “dance 
forms”  was  meant  the  group-movement-in-space, 
equivalent  of  the  notes-in-time  forms  of  music.  The 
possibility  of  their  development  in  the  dance  at 
large  is  the  kernel  of  the  present  general  controversy 
over  whether  or  not  dance  can  be  considered  an 
art  on  its  own  feet  independent  of  music,  and 
parallel  to  music,  sculpture  and  painting. 

As  to  standards  of  dance.  Miss  Shelley  said  she 
thought  the  level  high,  aesthetic  integrity  being 
strong  in  all  the  colleges.  Each  group  seemed  to 
hold  fast  to  the  idea  of  synthesis  of  form  and 
content. 

Literary  influence  showed  itself  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent in  the  dance  compositions,  Greek  drama  touch- 
ing the  content  and  form  of  several  numbers,  and 
Vachel  Lindsay’s  “Mysterious  Cat”  serving  as  the 
subject  (and  recited  accompaniment)  of  a solo  done 
with  nicety  by  one  of  the  Wellesley  girls. 

As  her  final  point.  Miss  Shelley  commented  that 
dance  study  in  eastern  colleges  is  decidedly  not 
“teacher-dominated.”  The  dances  done  are  not 
“canned  products,”  handed  out  to  the  students,  but 
the  products  of  the  creative  efforts  of  students  and 
teachers  combined. 

As  was  insistently  repeated  throughout  the  sym- 
posium by  students  and  instructors,  the  dance  in 
colleges  is  a developmental  activity.  Its  purpose  is 
physical,  nervous  and  emotional  training  plus  the 
enrichment  of  a student’s  aesthetic  experience.  It 
is  not  expected  that  a professional  level  of  perfect 
body  movement  or  superlative  composition  be  at- 
tained. The  freedom  of  the  modern  dance  from 
decorative  artificialities  and  unnatural  posturings 
has  made  the  dance  a substantial  educational  factor. 


one  that  is  becoming  widely  and  deeply  enjoyed  by 
the  students,  and  one  for  which  more  academic 
recognition  and  curricular  latitude  are  being  sought 
in  most  colleges. 

(Editor’s  note.  We  are  indebted  to  Janet  Owen, 
1927,  for  this  excellent  discussion  of  the  Dance 
symposium,  prepared  at  our  request.) 

The  New  Yorkers 

Did  you  know  that  the  duplicate  contract 
tournament  held  at  the  Women’s  University 
Club  last  month  was  won  by  the  Barnard  College 
Club  of  New  York.  The  Club  was  represented  by 
Mrs.  William  Pashley  (Josephine  Cooke,  ’08)  and 
Mrs.  Lrancis  McCormick  (Judith  Byers,  ’23),  Mrs. 
John  W.  Bateman  (Helene  Bausch,  ’17)  and  Mrs. 
John  J.  Hanselman  (Margaret  Bush,  ’21). 

The  annual  summer  dance  was  the  final  event 
of  the  Club’s  social  season.  It  was  a gay  affair, 
held  in  the  solarium  and  terrace  of  the  Barbizon 
Club.  The  Senior  Class  had  been  invited  as  guests 
of  the  Club,  and  the  members  helped  make  the 
party  a lively  one.  Mildred  Bisselle,  ’27,  was  the 
chairman. 

The  officers  for  1933-34  are  as  follows:  President, 
Mrs.  Prank  Altschul  (Helen  Goodhart,  ’07);  Vice- 
President,  Marian  H.  Churchill,  ’29;  Secretary, 
Helen  Murphy,  ’15;  Treasurer,  P.  Aurill  Bishop, 
’ll.  In  addition  to  these  members,  the  following 
are  directors:  Mrs.  Howard  H.  Brown  (Alice 
Peterson,  ’22),  Alice  Clingen,  ’14,  Mrs.  John  P. 
Condon  (Katherine  Shea,  ’23),  Anita  Deliee,  ’31, 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Dirkes  (Eva  Hutchison,  ’22),  Mrs. 
George  Endicott  (Ellinor  T.  Reilley,  ’00),  Anna  C. 
Hallock,  ’12,  Jean  Miller,  ’03,  Mrs.  S.  Lawrence 
Miller  (Penelope  Girdner,  ’12),  Yvonne  Moen,  ’23, 
Mrs.  Bernard  Naumburg  (Elsa  Herzfeld,  ’03),  Mrs. 
Giles  S.  Rich  (Gertrude  Braun,  ’27),  Mrs.  Frederic 
F.  Van  de  Water  (Eleanor  Gay,  ’09),  and  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Herod  Whelan,  ’14. 

At  Minneapolis 

WHEN  889  college  women,  representing 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  assemble  in 
convention,  the  occasion  is  sure  to  be  a notable  one. 
It  had  involved  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
sacrifice  for  members  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women  to  come  to  Minneapolis  in 
this  year  of  difficulty,  and  perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  a spirit  of  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  char- 
acterized all  the  sessions,  from  the  opening  confer- 
ences on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  17th,  to 
the  college  luncheons  held  at  the  close  of  the  busi- 
ness session  on  Saturday,  May  20th. 

At  the  first  formal  session  on  Wednesday  evening, 
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President  Woolley  gave  the  president’s  address  and 
there  were  important  reports  from  the  director, 
Dr.  Kathryn  McHale,  and  other  officers  and  com- 
mittee chairmen.  It  was  noted  that  among  the 
twenty-nine  leading  women’s  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  our  A.  A.  U.  W.  is  the  only  one 
concerned  exclusively  with  the  service  of  educa- 
tion. This  puts  upon  us  a very  special  responsi- 
bility at  a time  of  educational  crisis  such  as  the 
present,  when  ten  states  have  closed  their  schools 
and  educational  standards  in  many  more  are  most 
seriously  imperilled.  Dean  Gildersleeve  brought 
our  minds  into  close  touch  with  the  International 
Federation  as  she  vividly  reported  the  Edinburgh 
Conference. 

The  most  stirring  of  all  was  the  announcement 
of  the  grand  total  raised  for  fellowships  this  year, 
126,417.00,  bringing  the  fund  to  |220, 482.00. 

Thursday  was  Education  Day.  Mrs.  Mary  Ritter 
Beard  gave  a notable  address  on  “The  College  and 
Alumnae  in  Contemporary  Life.”  Brilliant  com- 
ments upon  her  paper  and  interesting  additions 
were  made  by  a panel  of  distinguished  alumnae. 
Mrs.  Beard  reminded  us  that  “woman  has  never 
been  able  to  escape  from  the  central  problems  of 
life  except  for  the  one  brief  moment  when  the  capi- 
talist merry-go-round  was  whirling  . . . She  wavers 
always  between  the  will  to  create  and  the  will 
merely  to  enjoy,  which  leads  to  her  doom  . . . But, 
if  modern  women  could,  in  their  thinking,  move 
closer  to  the  center  of  life,  . . . could  understand 
how  in  fact  they  are  eternally  either  building  up 
or  tearing  down  civilization,  then,  strengthened 
and  glorified  by  their  greater  awareness  of  their 
historic  and  potential  role  in  culture,  they  might 
answer  one  of  the  greatest  riddles  of  the  universe — 
‘What  do  women  want  of  life?’”  Dr.  Lillian  M. 
Gilbreth,  one  of  those  commenting  on  Mrs.  Beard’s 
paper,  stressed  the  necessity  of  emotional  control 
in  useful  living,  and  the  importance  of  physical 
adequacy. 

Among  others  contributing  to  this  day  were 
Mrs.  Chase  Going  Woodhouse,  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Women’s  Professional  Relations,  Dr. 
Willenn  van  de  Wall  in  charge  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion through  Music  program  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  Dr.  Hildegarde  Kneeland,  Chief  of 
the  Economics  Division,  Bureau  of  Flome  Eco- 
nomics, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dean 
Haggerty  of  the  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  Dr.  John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Friday  was  International  Day.  We  started  out 
in  the  morning  with  a Model  World  Economic 
Conference,  considering  wheat  control,  tariff  prob- 
lems and  policies,  and  the  war  debts.  Greetings 
from  the  British  Federation  and  from  the  Interna- 
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tional  Federation  of  University  Women  to  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  were  brought  by  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Tout 
of  London.  Other  delegates,  representing  many 
different  lands,  each  gave  a greeting  in  her  native 
tongue.  The  chief  address  at  luncheon  was  given 
by  Dean  Gildersleeve  on  “Fellowships — -Their  Sig- 
nificance in  1933.” 

The  big  International  Dinner,  to  which  we  had 
all  been  looking  forward,  came  in  the  evening. 
Dean  Gildersleeve  presided.  Dr.  Harold  Quigley 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  spoke  on  “Far 
Eastern  Fundamentals,”  and  the  main  address  was 
given  by  our  National  President,  Dr.  Mary  E. 
Woolley,  on  “The  Outlook  for  Disarmament.” 
This  was  broadcast,  and  I am  hoping  that  many 
Barnard  alumnae  listened  in. 

Revision  of  by-laws,  committee  reports,  includ- 
ing that  on  Fellowship  Awards  by  Dr.  Emilie  J. 
Hutchinson  of  Barnard,  and  election  of  officers  oc- 
cupied the  Saturday  morning  session.  Our  new 
National  President,  Dr.  Meta  Glass,  President  of 
Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia,  most 
graciously  presented  to  the  Association  by  Miss 
Woolley,  was  enthusiastically  welcomed.  With  a 
president  from  the  Atlantic  Coast,  a first  vice-presi- 
dent from  the  Pacific  Coast,  Dean  Mary  Yost  of 
Stanford  University,  was  elected,  together  with  four 
sectional  directors.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next 
convention  in  Los  Angeles  in  1935. 

College  luncheons  concluded  our  formal  pro- 
gram. Emma  Lay  (Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Harris),  Bar- 
nard 1907,  now  living  in  Minneapolis,  was  in 
charge  of  our  table.  It  was  good  to  see  so  many 
Barnard  friends  at  the  Convention. 

More  than  ever  it  seemed  to  me  the  program 
kept  close  to  reality.  I was  immensely  proud  of 
the  Association  and  the  fine  work  it  is  doing  and 
I came  away  with  courage  strengthened  by  a fresh 
sense  of  its  power  and  indomitable  spirit.  As  the 
wish  of  each  one  of  us  for  our  A.  A.  U.  W.,  I 
would  close  with  Miss  Woolley’s  valedictory  words, 
“May  it  go  from  strength  to  strength.” 

(Editor’s  note.  We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Adam 
Leroy  Jones,  who  in  addition  to  her  duties  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  Jersey  State  Division  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.,  at  the  Minneapolis  convention,  pre- 
pared this  report  for  us  at  our  request.) 

Faculty  Footnotes 

PROFESSOR  CHARLES  KNAPP,  who  has  Completed 
half  a century  at  Columbia  University,  and  forty 
years  at  Barnard  College,  was  the  guest  of  the 
Senior  Members  of  his  Barnard  classes  at  a luncheon 
given  in  his  honor  on  May  11th.  Earlier  in  the 
month,  he  was  guest  of  honor  at  a dinner  arranged 
by  a group  of  his  former  students  whose  disser- 
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tations  for  the  Ph.D.  had  been  prepared  under  his 
supervision.  Dr.  Thelma  de  Graff  represented 
Barnard. 

PROFESSOR  GLADYS  REicHARD  will  retum  to  New 
Mexico  this  summer  to  continue  her  studies  of 
the  Navajo  Indians. 

The  Columbia  University  Press  will  soon  pub- 
lish PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  haller’s  Tructs  Oil  Liberty 
in  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1638-1647.  Volume  I 
consists  of  Commentary,  Volumes  II  and  III,  of 
facsimiles  of  tracts.  These,  as  the  Commentary 
points  out,  illustrate  the  background  of  thought 
and  discussion  for  Milton’s  Areopagitica,  and 
show  how  ideas  of  religious  liberty  and  toleration 
rapidly  extended  to  include  political  liberty,  eco- 
nomic liberty,  and  the  whole  doctrine  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  rights  of  man. 

Another  forthcoming  book  from  the  English  de- 
partment is  ELIZABETH  reynard’s  N aiTowland 
Chronicles  of  Old  Cape  Cod:  Indian,  Norse,  and 
Puritan  material,  dealing  with  witches,  pirates,  tales 
of  ministers  and  Quakers,  tall  yarns  of  the  sea, 
stories  of  the  two  wars,  in  1776  and  1812,  early 
tales  of  “haunts”  and  “spooks.”  There  will  be 
no  attempt  to  handle  the  clipper  ships,  the  author 
announces,  in  answer  to  some  query  unknown. 

COMMENT 


Sanctuary  at  Chicago 

IF  YOU  are  Chicago-bound  this  summer,  Barnard 
has  provided  for  you  on  the  Fair  grounds. 
These  headquarters,  located  in  the  Time-Fortune 
Building,  just  south  of  the  Hall  of  Science,  are 
maintained  in  conjunction  with  18  other  women’s 
colleges.  A secretary  will  be  present  at  all  times 
to  maintain  a register  of  visiting  alumnae  and  un- 
dergraduates, with  name,  Chicago  address,  tele- 
phone number  and  length  of  visit.  These  facilities, 
located  so  centrally,  may  be  used  as  a convenient 
meeting  place  or  as  a place  to  leave  messages. 

These  rooms,  maintained  by  the  College  Women’s 
Board,  will  afford  rest  for  the  foot-sore  and  weary. 
Overlooking  the  picturesque  lagoon,  you  may  view 
the  aquatic  sports  and  Venetian  gondolas  as  well 
as  the  brilliant  night  illumination  from  the  terraces 
and  balconies.  Inside,  a large,  air-cooled  room, 
deep,  comfy  chairs,  lamps,  tables  and  magazines, 
will  be  at  your  disposal.  These  services  which  are 
offered  without  expense  to  you  should  make  any 
visit  to  the  Fair  more  enjoyable.  Information  con- 
cerning the  Fair  itself,  desirable  places  to  stay  in 
Chicago,  and  countless  facts  about  the  member 
colleges  will  be  easily  available. 


For  those  going  to  Chicago  alone,  the  College 
Woman’s  Board  has  sponsored  the  new  Harriet 
McCormick  Memorial  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  1001  North 
Dearborn  Street;  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  830 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  with  its  proximity  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Fair.  They  suggest  also  the  Chi- 
cago College  Club  at  196  East  Delaware  Place. 
All  reservations  should  be  made  in  advance,  direct 
to  the  above  addresses. 

Do  not  fail  to  register  when  you  go  out,  for 
we  are  very  anxious  to  know  how  many  alumnae 
and  undergraduates  were  among  those  present  at 
the  “Century  of  Progress.” 

Can  You  Help? 

INSPIRED  by  Mrs.  Earle’s  letter  and  realizing 
the  need  of  the  Barnard  College  Camp  in 
Westchester,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  letting 
you  know  that  the  camp  needs  furniture  and  equip- 
ment for  the  porch  and  grounds.  Mrs.  Annie 
Nathan  Meyer,  trustee  of  Barnard  and  always  her 
devoted  friend,  has  furnished  the  living  room  of 
the  camp  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Margaret,  of 
the  class  of  1915.  Miss  Gildersleeve  has  presented 
the  camp  committee  with  the  things  necessary  to  a 
fireplace.  If  you  feel  you  can  help  in  completing 
the  furnishing  of  the  camp,  we  suggest  that  you 
communicate  with  Professor  Agnes  Wayman  at 
Barnard  as  soon  as  possible.  Gifts  of  money  will 
make  the  committee’s  task  easier  and  avoid  dupli- 
cation of  furnishings.  It  is  hoped  that  the  camp 
will  be  open  for  use  early  in  the  fall. 

To  Be  or  Not  to  Be  . . . 

That  is  the  question.  To  send  you  the 
Monthly'  nine  times  yearly  takes  more  money 
than  the  Alumnae  Association  can  afford  to  budget 
us.  We  must  make  up  the  difference  in  advertis- 
ing, and  with  the  amounts  receivable  from  adver- 
tising already  sold,  so  cut  from  last  year’s  return, 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  sell  more  space.  We 
hate  to  go  back  to  the  old  Bulletin  with  its  pub- 
lication only  twice  a year,  for,  from  the  response 
registered  on  all  sides  it  would  seem  that  you  really 
have  enjoyed  the  Monthly  this  year. 

In  our  struggle  for  existence  you  can  help  in 
two  ways.  You  can  pay  your  Alumnae  Association 
dues,  which  will  give  us  more  money  from  which 
to  draw,  and  you  can  place  advertising  with  us  or 
give  us  suggestions  of  advertising  possibilities.  We 
hope  to  find  a good  committee  to  help  our  adver- 
tising manager  in  the  herculean  task  that  confronts 
her,  and  we  promise  to  follow  any  leads  you  sug- 
gest. 


CROSBY 


HALL 


by  Clare  Howard 


Anyone  of  the  Alumnae  intending  to  visit 
London  this  summer  would  be  wise  to  stay 
at  Crosby  Hall,  the  “International  Hall  of  Resi- 
dence for  University  Women,”  as  the  Duchess  of 
York  termed  it  when  in  1926  she  opened  this  very 
old  and  very  new  building  in  the  gardens  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  Chelsea. 

To  dine  in  the  hall  where  Erasmus  sat  with 
Thomas  More,  and  Richard  of  Gloucester  plotted 
to  be  King,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  sister  received 
the  homage  of  poets,  is  to  live  richly.  And  at 
small  expense,  for  residence  costs  only  |15  a week 
including  dinners.  Any  graduate  of  Barnard  has 
a right  to  apply  at  Crosby  Hall,  though  since 
there  are  only  forty  rooms  for  all  the  Americans 
and  Europeans  who  belong  to  the  International 
Federation  of  University  Women,  one  may  not 
always  be  accommodated.  In  winter,  for  a long 
term,  only  women  engaged  in  research  or  post- 
graduate work  are  admitted,  but  in  summer  the 
regulations  in  regard  to  research  are  not  so  strin- 
gent. Anyhow,  write  to  The  Warden,  Crosby 
Hall,  Cheyne  Wal\,  Chelsea,  London,  and  put 
your  case  before  her. 

Immortal  Spirits  Haunt  its  Gardens 

Chelsea,  as  you  know,  is  Where  the  Artists 
Live.  Crosby  Hall  is  right  at  Battersea  Bridge,  made 
famous  by  Whistler.  (Though  the  bridge  is  dif- 
ferent, the  Nocturnes  are  unchanged, — Thames 
gliding  past  the  wharves,  lights  moving  slowly 
through  the  dark.)  It  was  an  artistic  town  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century:  “Since  I am  very  short  of 
money,”  writes  the  French  Ambassador  to  Fran- 
cis I,  “I  am  living  in  Chelsea.”  Sir  Thomas  More 
entertained  Erasmus  there,  and  the  painter  Holbein. 
A thatched  cottage  known  as  Henry  VII’s  hunting 
lodge  is  still  standing.  But  Thomas  More’s  timber 
house  burned  down;  it  is  his  town  house,  Crosby 
Hall,  from  the  City,  one  of  the  few  buildings  to 
escape  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  which  has  been  set 
up  in  his  gardens  at  Chelsea,  to  be,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion over  the  door  says,  “Dedicated  to  the  En- 
couragement of  Learning  and  the  Promotion  of 
Friendship  Between  the  Women  of  All  Nations.” 
More’s  belief  in  the  education  of  women  makes 
this  delightfully  right.  English  university  women, 
three  hundred  years  after  his  death,  purchased  his 
home  and  are  preserving  it  to  be  a living  part  of 
London. 

The  fact  that  Richard  III  had  been  a previous 


tenant  of  Crosby  Hall,  before  More  chose  it  as  a 
residence  where  he  could  conduct  his  business  as 
Chancellor  to  Henry  VIII,  may  be  passed  over 
lightly.  On  Hallowe’en,  the  ghost  of  Richard 
Crookback  is  a good  one  to  invoke  for  dreadful 
thrills,  while  the  candles  burn  low  in  the  vaulted 
hall.  In  this  hall,  no  doubt,  Richard  received  word 
of  the  successful  murder  of  the  Little  Princes  in 
the  Tower.  But  the  fact  that  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  famous  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  was 
later  a tenant  of  Crosby  Hall,  is  something  felici- 
tous. Another  beautiful  amateur  of  literature,  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Lady  Jane  Cheyne,  is 
buried  in  the  old  church  nearby,  where  a striking 
monument,  by  Bernini,  represents  her  declaiming 
from  her  poems. 

One  could  fill  pages  with  the  historical  asso- 
ciations of  Cheyne  Walk, — where  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne  lived  in  the  Queen’s  House,  (the 
neglected  queen  of  Charles  II)  and  Carlyle  walked 
every  day, — but  I will  confine  myself  to  saying 
that  it  is  haunted  by  exceptional  spirits.  Nell 
Gwynn  lived  here,  and  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin 
after  her  failure  at  the  court  of  Charles  II  retired 
to  Chelsea  to  gamble,  weep,  and  die  by  her  own 
hand. 

These  things  may  not  interest  the  scholar.  The 
question  is:  how  near  is  the  British  Museum.? 
Many  students  feel  they  must  live  in  Bloomsbury 
so  as  to  be  near  the  Reading  Room.  But  an  omni- 
bus will  carry  one  from  Crosby  Hall  to  the  British 
Museum  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  ride  from 
Barnard  to  the  Public  Library,  and  there  are  few 
hostels  in  Bloomsbury  where  you  can  have  such  a 
well-cooked  and  jolly  dinner  on  your  return. 
Around  the  refectory  tables  you  may  hear  French, 
German, — almost  any  language, — from  the  foreign 
visitors  who  come  to  use  this  club  house.  The 
office  of  the  International  Federation  of  University 
Women  is  in  Crosby  Hall,  and  the  Secretariat  there 
give  luncheon  a distinguished  vivacity. 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve  Room 

However,  the  predominating  note  of  the  Hall  is 
English.  Indeed,  it  is  as  intensely  English  as 
Reid  Hall — the  sister  club  in  Paris — is  French.  It 
is  fortunate  that  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women  could  secure  two  such  charac- 
teristic houses:  an  ancient  semi-fortified  castle  in 
London  and  an  elegant  eighteenth  century  man- 
sion in  Paris.  The  new  wing  of  Crosby  Hall,  con- 
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taining  the  bedrooms  and  bathrooms — one  must 
not  imagine  that  medieval  plumbing  is  retained — 
looks  out  through  casement  windows  on  the 
Thames.  The  ancient,  high-vaulted  hall,  with  its 
minstrels’  gallery,  great  fireplace,  and  High  Table, 
is  the  dining-room.  The  offices,  library  and  Com- 
mon Rooms  are  made  to  harmonize  with  the  orig- 
inal Tudor  character  of  the  Hall.  Each  bedroom 
has  been  furnished  by  a different  donor — one  by 
Queen  Mary — one  by  the  descendants  of  Sir 
Thomas  More — some  by  national  associations  of 
university  women — and  one  is  named  the  Virginia 
C.  Gildersleeve  room,  because  our  alumna  did  so 
much  to  make  this  club  a possibility.  When  she 
and  Miss  Caroline  Spurgeon  founded  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  University  Women  after 
the  World  War,  they  were  highly  influential  in 
helping  the  British  Association  of  University 
Women  to  secure  this  historical  monument  as  a 
center  of  learning.  It  was  opened  in  May,  1927, 
and  has  been  for  the  past  six  years  growing  in 
grace.  If  you  love  England,  you  will  find  here 
the  same  deep,  quiet  comfort  for  mind  and  body 
that  you  enjoy  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
little  old  houses  of  Chelsea — almost  every  one 
famous  for  some  artistic  association — have  the 
same  quality  as  those  in  the  English  university 
towns,  where  splendor  and  show  are  not  valued, 
but  where  good  wme,  good  books,  and  good  com- 
pany— all,  as  Thackeray  says,  very  expensive — have 
been  in  residence  for  centuries. 


Perhaps  this  sub- 
ject should  have 
been  dealt  with  last 
April,  with  suitable  re- 
marks about  the  consist- 
ent way  in  which  this 
nation  picks  that  month 
to  declare  war.  It  might 
be  even  better  next  November,  when  Armistice 
Day  comes  around.  But  April  is  past,  and  by 
November  there  may  be  no  Barnardiana,  and 
surely  you  ought  to  be  reminded  of  the  part  that 
the  college  played  in  the  World  War. 

All  of  us  have  heard  about  the  Canteen,  housed 
in  the  old  boathouse  down  by  the  Hudson. 
Barnard  girls  did  yeoman  duty  there,  and  the 
mother  of  one  of  them  managed  the  cooking  for 
the  hungry  horde  that  descended  from  boats  in 
the  harbor.  You  needn’t  think  the  work  consisted 
only  of  putting  on  a new  victrola  record  and  danc- 


ing around  the  porch  with  another  sailor,  either; 
someone  had  to  scrub  the  porch  floors,  and  wait 
on  table,  and  peel  onions.  It  was  hard  work,  most 
of  it  performed  in  that  din  and  hustle  and  con- 
fusion that  makes  such  experiences  a little  unreal 
to  look  back  upon. 

Then  there  was  the  camp  of  farmerettes,  up  at 
Woodcock  Farm.  This  was  going  full  blast  in 
’17,  and  while  all  the  farmerettes  were  not  Barnard 
people,  a large  number  of  them  were.  Miss  Ogilvie 
and  Miss  Holzwasser  appear  frequently  in  the 
annals  of  the  Farm,  and  can  tell  moving  tales  of 
the  oil  stoves  that  never  could  cook  enough  food 
for  our  husky  field  workers,  of  the  milk  that  no 
amount  of  loving  care  could  keep  sweet,  of  the 
engines  that  broke  down  at  the  most  inopportune 
moments.  Farmers  used  to  send  in  an  order  for 
ten  weeders,  or  seven  beet-pullers,  or  any  number 
of  cultivators  of  corn,  and  the  girls  were  trans- 
ported out  to  these  fields  for  the  day.  Miss  Holz- 
wasser was  the  chicken  expert,  and,  mounted  on 
an  ancient  horse  that  came  with  the  farm,  could 
be  seen  ’most  any  day  wending  her  way  over  the 
hills  to  care  for  ailing  poultry.  If  the  demand  for 
workers  fell  oft  a little,  the  girls  worked  on  their 
own  farm,  and  raised  very  respectable  crops. 

Back  at  college — if  you  can  visualize  college 
running  at  all,  between  these  intensive  activities — 
students  were  rolling  bandages,  knitting  wristbands 
and  socks,  and  sewing  on  baby  clothes  for  Belgian 
infants.  You  all  remember  what  happened  in 
November — how  the  false  Armistice  electrified  the 
country  and  sent  us  into  paroxysms  of  rejoicing 
rather  prematurely.  When  that  news  reached  col- 
lege the  girls  crowded  into  the  front  hall  of  Mil- 
bank  and  were  ringingly  addressed  by  Dean  Gil- 
dersleeve, from  the  stairs.  The  news  that  it  wasn’t 
so  at  all  didn’t  dampen  their  ardor  much.  When 
the  real  Armistice  came  along  the  college  was  at 
fever  pitch.  Dean  Gildersleeve,  approaching  Mil- 
bank  sedately  one  morning  (on  the  11th,  to  be 
exact)  saw  the  front  doors  burst  open  and  every 
student  in  the  building  pour  out.  They  positively 
cascaded  through  the  quadrangle,  with  the  under- 
graduate officers  at  the  head  of  the  column.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  this  armistice,  and  it  was 
going  to  be  celebrated  properly  by  Barnard. 

“The  leaders,”  said  Miss  Gildersleeve  reminis- 
cently, “had  a look  in  their  eyes  that  said,  ‘Times 
Square  at  least!’  ” 

In  this  emergency,  she  adopted  Machiavellian 
tactics.  As  the  column  of  excited  students  ap- 
proached her,  she  swung  to  the  head  of  the  line, 
and  led  them  down  Broadway.  Imagine  their  en- 
thusiasm as  she  joined  them!  Thus  officially  sanc- 
tioned, the  parade  started  for  downtown  regions 
^Continued  on  page  12) 
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STELLA  BLOCH 
HANAU 

— — Interviewed  by  Dorothy  Woolf 


Four  years  ago  this  May,  Stella  Bloch  Hanau, 
1911,  took  over  the  editorship  of  The  Birth 
Control  Review.  In  four  years  she  has  completely 
changed  its  character — from  a magazine  of  propa- 
ganda, interspersed  with  continental  poetry,  to  a 
more  serious  and  scholarly  periodical. 

“1  came  to  it  fresh  from  an  entirely  different 
field,”  she  will  tell  you,  “and  because  I knew  little 
about  it,  I was  not  hampered  by  tradition.” 

Caught  in  the  social  work  craze  of  her  college 
generation,  Mrs.  Hanau  went  to  the  School  of 
Philanthropy  (now  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work),  after  she  graduated  from  Barnard.  She 
worked  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  for 
two  years,  and  then  was  married.  After  an  eight 
year  interlude,  during  which  her  little  boy  was 
born,  she  decided  she  needed  and  wanted  to  work 
again.  But,  she  realized,  her  interest  was  not  in 
social  work.  It  was  in  the  theatre. 

For  a person  with  no  office  training,  who  was 
more  interested  in  the  non-acting  than  the  acting 
side,  apprentice  work  was  the  only  way  to  break 
in.  She  volunteered  and  got  a job  with  the  Theatre 
Arts  Monthly,  helped  to  build  up  the  advertising 
department,  and  incidentally  made  contacts  and 
learned  the  ropes.  From  there  she  went  to  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  as  its  first  press  agent,  a 
job  she  later  held  at  the  Provincetown.  At  the 
Neighborhood,  incidentally,  Aline  MacMahon  was 
her  assistant  for  a time.  Helen  Deutsch,  1927, 
learned  press  agenting  from  her  at  the  Province- 
town. 

It  was  a far  cry  from  jobs  like  these  to  The  Birth 
Control  Review,  and,  strangely  enough,  it  was 
another  Barnard  alumna  who  helped- her  make  the 
jump.  Freda  Kirchwey  recommended  her  to  do  a 
temporary  piece  of  circulation  work,  and  Mrs. 
Hanau  found  herself  editor  of  the  magazine  when 
she  finished  her  temporary  job. 

Scientific  Studies  Replace  Propaganda 

“When  I came  here,”  Mrs.  Hanau  explained, 
“they  asked  me  what  was  wrong  with  the  maga- 
zine. As  a complete  outsider,  I was  better  able  to 
tell  them.  I knew  nothing  more  of  the  birth  con- 


trol movement  than  any  intelligent  adult  knows. 
But  I did  know  that  the  propaganda  period  should 
be  over,  that  it  was  time  to  tell  people  more 
about  scientific  population  studies  and  less  about 
the  miseries  of  little  unwanted  Chinese  babies. 
Of  course,  by  that  time  I knew  something  about 
editing  and  printing,  and  my  unfamiliarity  with 
the  details  of  the  movement  was  more  of  a help 
than  a hindrance. 

“Editing  the  magazine  has  been  interesting  and 
gratifying.  To  give  it  a more  scholarly  tone,  the 
first  thing  I did  was  to  invite  a number  of  distin- 
guished men  to  serve  on  an  editorial  advisory 
board.  We  have  no  funds  to  buy  articles  with, 
and  have  to  beg  what  we  can.  But  I saw  to  it  that 
we  asked  for  more  serious  articles  by  more  authori- 
tative people.  Now  we  print  contributions  from 
such  well  known  men  as  Havelock  Ellis,  C.  C. 
Little,  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  and  Gaetano  Salve- 
mini.  We  have  alternated  our  regular  issues  with 
special  numbers  devoted  entirely  to  the  one  phase 
of  the  subject,  as  The  Negro  and  Birth  Control, 
Sterilization,  Child  Welfare,  Social  Work,  and  so 
forth.  And  I feel  particularly  gratified  that  we 
have  achieved  what  is  a real  honor.  Two  such 
numbers  were  recently  given  full  discussion  in  the 
Eugenics  Review,  the  British  publication  which  is 
the  leader  in  this  field. 

“We  are  trying  to  make  The  Birth  Control  Re- 
view the  sort  of  magazine  to  be  found  in  reference 
and  college  libraries.  I think  we  are  succeeding. 
A job  like  this  is  more  than  merely  getting  out  a 
magazine.  It  is  knowing  where  you’re  headed, 
and  knowing  that  each  step  is  taking  you  there. 
We  are  trying  to  change  from  an  organ  of  propa- 
ganda to  one  of  education  and  record.” 

Mrs.  Hanau  explained  that  getting  contributions 
for  her  magazine  was  a special  technique,  one  not 
unlike  that  she  had  needed  in  getting  publicity 
for  her  theatres.  It  means  constantly  thinking  up 
good  ideas  for  articles,  good  people  to  write  up  the 
ideas,  and  persuading  those  people  that  the  resulting 
prestige  and  aid  for  the  cause  will  make  the  writ- 
ing worth  while.  Unsolicited  contributions  in  this 
field  are  seldom  usable. 
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Urges  Outside  Contacts  for  Women 

“It  is  a strange  thing,”  she  said,  “that  women 
are  less  interested  in  birth  control,  or  at  least  in 
the  sociologic  aspects,  than  are  men.  And  yet  the 
movement  started  out  as  part  of  the  women’s  rights 
movement.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  persuade  college 
women  to  write  for  us,  and  we  seldom  can  induce 
a woman  doctor  to  contribute.  Possibly  women  doc- 
tors are  hesistant  about  tackling  anything  contro- 
versial for  fear  of  injuring  their  still  precarious 
reputation.” 

I asked  Mrs.  Hanau  how  she  had  found  time  to 
do  so  much.  (In  addition  to  bringing  up  her  little 
boy  and  managing  her  home,  she  wrote  with  Helen 
Deutsch  last  year  “The  Provincetown,  a Story  of 
the  Theatre T a book  widely  read  and  enjoyed.) 

“Perhaps,”  she  answered,  “because  I have  always 
had  work  I enjoyed  doing,  and  because  I have 
never  been  tied  to  regular  hours.  Despite  the  dis- 
similarity in  the  things  I have  done,  I have  learned 
that  every  job  carries  over  into  the  next.  Work 
habits  and  techniques  are  the  same  in  every  field; 
contacts  are  always  useful,  and  the  wider  they  are 
the  better. 

“Of  course,  a job  in  which  your  hours  are  those 
you  choose  is  ideal  for  a woman  with  home  duties. 
But  regardless  of  the  problem  of  hours,  I think 
every  married  woman  should  do  outside  work  when 
her  family  begins  to  grow  up.  It  is  a good  thing 
for  adolescent  children  not  to  have  their  mothers 
on  hand  all  the  time,  and  mothers  cannot  begin 
too  early  finding  interests  to  fill  their  lives  after  the 
children  have  grown  up.” 

Barnardiana 

{Continued  from  page  lo) 

with  a vengeance.  But,  as  the  Dean  points  out, 
a column  of  marchers  can’t  do  anything  but  follow 
the  leaders.  When  they  reached  Broadway  and 
116th  Street,  Miss  Gildersleeve  (all  enthusiasm) 
grasped  the  arms  of  the  student  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  her,  and  turned  right.  Still  cheering,  the 
parade  perforce  turned  right,  too.  Around  to 
Claremont  they  marched,  and  up  Claremont,  and 
there  they  were,  barely  ten  minutes  after  their  de- 
parture, right  in  front  of  Milbank  again.  So  they 
all  went  back  to  their  classes. 

Have  You  Heard  . . . 

. . . that  Alice  Duet  Miller,  ’99,  received  a University 
Medal  at  the  Columbia  University  Commencement  exercises 
on  June  6th.  In  conferring  the  award,  President  Butler 
made  the  following  citation — “Alice  Duer  Miller — who  has 
long  since  won  high  reputation  as  novelist  and  essayist;  an 
active  and  devoted  trustee  of  Barnard  College  who  has  cer- 
tainly proved  that  women  are  people.” 

. . . that  Marietta  Gless  Barkhorn,  ’13,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Division  of  the  A.  A. 
U.  W.  to  succeed  Lily  Murray  Jones,  ’05,  who  so  ably 
included  in  her  duties  at  the  Minneapolis  convention  of  the 


A.  A.  U.  W.,  the  representation  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, there. 

. . . that  Edith  Mulhall  Achilles,  ’14,  in  addition  to  being 
our  new  alumnae  trustee  to  serve  with  Mrs.  Duffy,  has 
just  been  elected  President  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the 
A.  A.  U.  W.  to  succeed  Valentine  Chandor,  ’00. 

. . . that  Alice  Draper  Carter,  ’05,  is  Chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  League  of  Women  Voters. 

. . . that  the  total  sum  reported  by  the  Alumnae  Fund 
for  their  labors  which  began  in  February,  far  exceeds 
$13,000,  and  that  not  one  single  day  has  passed  since  the 
first  mailing  without  some  contribution  being  received. 

. . . that  the  Class  of  1933  gave  $500.00  to  the  Student 
Loan  Fund  as  their  Commencement  gift. 

. . . that  the  Class  of  1914  has  already  set  aside  Novem- 
ber first  for  their  fall  dinner  at  the  Barnard  College  Club. 

. . . that  Ethel  Laurence  Hyder,  ’10,  received  her  A.M.  in 
Fine  Arts  from  Teachers  College  in  1931.  Mrs.  Hyder  has 
exhibited  in  the  Macbeth  and  Contemporary  Galleries,  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Arts  and  the  College  Art  Association. 
She  has  exhibited  prints  and  oils  frequently  at  the  Morton 
Galleries,  and  beginning  May  22nd  she  exhibited  oils  with 
a group  at  the  Morton  Galleries  until  June  5th.  These  have 
received  very  favorable  press  notices.  In  addition  to  her 
art  work,  Mrs.  Hyder  has  been  working  as  a volunteer  aid 
in  Dr.  Bernheim’s  clinic  and  in  the  minor  surgery  clinic 
at  the  New  York  Hospital.  She  has  been  a member  of  the 
Social  Service  committee  of  the  New  York  Hospital  since 
1917. 

. . . that  Sarah  Edwards  Shuyler,  ’01,  has  gone  to  Arizona 
for  a year  or  more.  Her  address  there  is  La  Fonda,  Tucson, 
Arizona. 

. . that  our  alumnae  traveling  this  summer  include 

Valentine  Chandor,  ’00,  en  route  for  California,  and  her 
classmate,  Virginia  Newcomb,  off  to  journey  about  France. 

. . . that  Florence  deL.  Lowther,  ’12,  is  building  a bunga- 
low, a story  and  a half  high,  with  a studio  living  room,  at 
Candlewood  Lake  Club,  near  Danbury,  Connecticut.  She 
expects  to  spend  the  summer  there. 

...  that  for  some  years  the  Societe  Vrangaise  at  Barnard 
has  been  collecting  money  for  a French  Scholarship  or  Fel- 
lowship. It  has  now  made  an  award  of  the  "Societe 
Frangaise  Paris  Fellowship,”  of  a value  of  $400,  to  be  used 
by  the  holder  for  attending  the  summer  course  at  the 
Sorbonne.  This  has  been  given  to  Miss  Helen  Marie  Phelps 
of  the  Class  of  1933,  with  Miss  Mildred  Pearson  of  the 
same  class  as  Alternate. 

. . . that  Miss  Latham  reads  the  Monthly  from  cover  to 
cover.  We  heard  her  say  so,  honest. 

C orrection 

An  error  in  the  Projections  article  of  last  month  was 
called  to  our  attention  by  Dr.  Burr.  We  apologize  and 
hasten  to  make  the  correction. 

In  referring  to  the  courses  given  by  Dr.  Burr  at  Columbia 
we  said  they  were  for  “students  wishing  to  be  social  work- 
ers.” This  is  incorrect,  as  these  are  definitely  “training 
courses  for  girls  wishing  to  become  clinical  or  consulting 
psychologists,  or  vocational  counselors.” 


FROM  THE  DEAN'S  OFFICE 


Dean  Gildersleeve  represented  the  New  York  Branch 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women  at 
the  Convention  of  that  association  in  Minneapolis,  May  17th 
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to  19th.  She  is  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Fellowship  Campaign,  and  spoke  at  the  Fellowship 
Luncheon  on  May  19th  on  the  subject,  “Fellowships — Their 
Significance  in  1933.”  She  also  presided,  on  the  evening 
of  May  19th,  at  the  International  Dinner,  at  which  over 
850  persons  were  present. 

While  in  Minneapolis  she  addressed  the  Convocation  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  on  the  subject,  “The  Universi- 
ties Face  a New  World.” 

The  New  York  Branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women  met  at  Barnard  College  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, June  1st.  On  this  occasion  Dean  Gildersleeve 
reported  on  the  Minneapolis  Convention,  and  Edith  Mulhall 
Achilles,  1914,  was  elected  President  of  the  Branch  to  suc- 
ceed Valentine  Chandor,  Barnard  1900. 

The  Dean  delivered  Commencement  addresses  at  the 
Spence  School  and  the  Gardner  School  on  May  26th. 

As  Chairman  of  the  West  Side  District  for  Mrs.  Belmont’s 
.\dopt-a-Family  Campaign,  in  connection  with  the  Emer- 
gency Unemployment  Relief,  Dean  Gildersleeve  presided  at 
the  Adopt-a-Family  Luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Windermere  on 
May  22nd. 

As  a result  of  the  resignation  of  Professor  Blanche  Prenez, 
there  has  been  a temporary  reorganization  of  some  of  the 
work  in  French  for  next  year.  Miss  Helen  Marie  Phelps, 
Barnard  1933,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  French  for 
the  year.  Miss  Phelps  has  been  awarded  the  “Societe  Fran- 
gaise  Paris  Fellowship”  for  study  in  France  this  summer. 

Miss  Teresa  M.  Crowley,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education, 
has  been  delegated  to  represent  the  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Association  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Fed- 
eration of  Education  Associations  to  be  held  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  in  July. 

Casa  Italiana  has  recently  awarded  graduate  scholarships 
to  three  Barnard  alumnae:  .'Vnna  Taranto,  1931,  Olga 
Peragallo,  1932,  and  Alfonsina  Mary  Albini,  1933. 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 
BY  BARNARD  GRADUATES 


Leonie  Adams,  1922 — Reminder,  poem,  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature,  April  29,  1933. 

Beulah  Amidon  Ratliff,  1915 — Men  Who  Make  the 
Beer,  article.  Survey  Graphic,  May  1933;  Outcasts  of  De- 
pression, article,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  April  29, 

1933- 

Josephine  Powell  Beaty,  1919 — Dedication  Hymn 
McFarland  Memorial  Auditorium:  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, 1926;  Moonlight,  poem,  G.K’s  Weekly,  February 
II,  1928. 

Elsa  G.  Becker,  1914 — Guidance  as  a Dynamic  Phase 
of  High  School  Life,  High  Points,  February  1933. 

Dorothy  Brewster,  1906 — Tolstoy  Menage,  article. 
Nation,  April  12,  1933. 

Helen  James  Green  1924  and  Isabel  R.  Berman — 
Manual  of  Selected  Occupational  Tests  for  Use  in  Public 
Employment  Offices  (Employment  Institute  Series,  Vol.  2, 
No.  3),  June  1933,  Univ.  of  Minn. 

Eleanor  M.  Kapp,  1925 — A Perfusion  Eluid  for  Elasmo- 
branchs,  reprinted  from  Science,  May  18,  1928;  An  Anti- 
coagulant in  Blood  Smears,  reprint  from  "Folia  Haemato- 
logica,"  1933;  The  Precipitation  of  Calcium  and  Mag- 
nesium from  Sea  Water  by  Sodium  Hydroxide,  reprint 
from  Biological  Bulletin,  December  192.8. 
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Margaret  Irish  Lamont,  1925 — Translations:  The  Ar- 
chaic Chinese  Bone  Carvings,  by  Alfred  Salmony,  The  Fine 
Arts,  May  1933;  Persons  and  Personages:  Hans  Fallada, 
by  H.  A.  Wyk,  Living  Age,  June  1933. 

Edna  Lonigan,  1916 — Back  to  Barter,  article.  Better 
Times,  January  2,  1933. 

Florence  Ripley  Mastin,  1908 — Home,  poem.  New 
York.  Times,  May  i,  1933;  On  Hearing  St.  Peter’s  Choir, 
poem.  New  York  Times,  1933. 

Alice  Duer  Miller,  1899 — Gowns  by  Roberta,  novel. 
Ladies  Home  fournal,  May  1933  (to  be  continued). 

Margaret  Pollitzer,  1915 — New  Schools  for  New 
Times,  article.  Parents  Magazine,  May  1933. 

Gertrude  R.  Stein,  1908 — Autobiography  of  Alice  R. 
Toklas,  Atlantic  Monthly,  May  1933  (to  be  continued). 

CLASS  NOTES 


1893  Alice  Keys  is  one  of  the  founders  and  officers  of 
La  Jolla  Conservation  Society,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  La  Jolla  and  its  approaches, 
and  to  make  it  the  most  beautiful  town  in  California. 

Alice  K.  Pollitzer  is  now  the  head  of  The  Walden  School, 
New  York. 

1895  Mabel  Parsons  spoke  on  May  29th  at  the  Women’s 
National  Republican  Club,  on  “'The  Mayors  of  New  York, 
1665-1933.” 

1897  Antonie  Junge  has  retired  from  teaching  in  the 
New  York  high  schools. 

1906  Josephine  Paddock  has  a painting  in  the  spring 
exhibit  of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club  at  the  Academy 
of  Design.  One  of  her  paintings  was  also  included  in  the 
autumn  exhibit. 

1919  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Rothschild  (Bessie  Gutman  New- 
burger)  has  moved  to  ii  Weaver  Street,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y., 
after  a sojourn  in  Europe  with  her  family  for  fifteen 
months. 

Born — to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Wittschen  (Catherine  Cook- 
sey), a daughter,  Marilyn,  June  5,  1933. 

1921  Jewel  Wurtsbaugh  received  her  Ph.D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  last  June  and  has  returned  to  her  position  as 
assistant  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

1922  Noreen  Lahiff  is  teaching  mathematics  at  the 
Haaren  High  School. 

1924  Ethel  Quint  Collins  is  managing  her  own  cosmetic 
company,  the  Alice  Alden  Cosmetics. 

Married — Edna  Trull  to  Frederick  L.  Bird  at  Redding 
Center,  Conn.,  on  April  29,  1933.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  are 
living  at  235  East  22nd  St. 

Elsie  Lowenberg  is  a secretary  with  the  New  York 
Psychoanalytic  Society. 

1925  Edith  Curran  Owen  is  doing  research  for  Fortune 
Magazine. 

Born — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Rusch  (Margaret 
Melosh),  a daughter,  June  6,  1933. 

1926  Married — Adele  Epstein  to  J.  Zachary  Stein,  June 
4,  1933- 

1927  Sara  N.  Beauman  is  selling  styles  and  original 
models  to  wholesale  dress  manufacturers. 

Married — Vera  Janet  Brand  to  Dr.  Harold  Hulett  Morris, 
March  12,  1933.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  are  living  at  691 
Elizabeth  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Alison  Bryant  is  selling  at  Lord  and  Taylor’s. 

Ceridwyn  Nolph  is  going  to  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  as  assist- 
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Officers  and  Directors 

of  The  Associate  Alumnae  of  Barnard  College 
for  the  Year  1933-34 

President 

Miss  Helen  Erskine,  1904 

First  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  Finance  Committee 
Dr.  Anna  I.  Von  Sholly,  1898 
Second  Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  Reunion 
Committee 

Mrs.  Renee  Fulton  Mazer,  1926 
Secretary 

Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Skinner  (Mary  Budd),  1902 
T reasnrer 

Miss  Lilian  M.  Wardell,  1907 
Directors: 

Dr.  .'Mice  Rheinstein  Bernheim,  1917 
Mrs.  Reginald  Hunter  Colley  (Mary  Stewart),  1913 
Miss  Virginia  Elizabeth  Cook,  1929 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Dikes  (Eva  Hutchison),  1922 
Mrs.  Philip  B.  Holmes  (Nellie  Weathers).  1924 
Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw  (Harriet  Burton),  1902 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ronald  Mansbridge  (Georgia  Mullan), 
1930 

Miss  Frances  K.  Marlatt,  1921 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Rice  (Madeleine  Hooke),  1925 

Miss  Isabel  Totten,  1915 

Mrs.  Paul  Mack  Whelan  (Dorothy  Herod),  1914 
Miss  Jennie  Dwight  Wylie,  1909 

Alumnae  Trustee 

Mrs.  Paul  Strong  .Achilles  (Edith  Mulhall),  1914 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  another  alumnae 
volunteer,  Mrs.  Charles  Reichner  (Esther  Davison  ’25), 
has  assisted  in  the  Alumnae  Office  one  afternoon  each 
week  during  the  past  month.  This  additional  help  has 
been  most  welcome  and  much  appreciated. 

Gertrude  H.  Ressmeyer. 


ant  supervisor  of  case  work  in  the  state  temporary  Emergency 
Relief  Administration. 

1928  Engaged — -Anne  Anastasi  to  John  Porter  Foley,  Jr. 

Married — Grace  Loesser  to  Theodore  Drachman  on  May 

14'  1933-  Mr-  and  Mrs.  Drachman  left  immediately  for 
the  Philippines  for  an  indefinite  stay  and  may  be  reached 
through  General  Delivery,  Manila. 

M.  Kathryn  King  is  to  teach  fifth  grade  work  in  the 
Girls’  Latin  School  in  Chicago  next  year.  She  will  be 
abroad  this  summer. 

Engaged — Dr.  Marjory  Nelson  to  Dr.  Frank  Adelbert 
Spellman,  Brown,  1928,  Cornell  Medical  School,  1932. 
.After  her  marriage  in  July,  Dr.  Nelson  will  live  at  123 
South  First  Avenue,  Mount  Vernon,  and  will  have  an  office 
at  130  Valentine  Street,  Mount  Vernon. 

Married — Louise  Schaad  to  Charles  E.  Jordan. 

Eunice  Sterling  receives  her  M.D.  from  the  University 
of  Rochester  this  June. 

Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunter  Adams  Lund  (Edna 
Morris),  a daughter,  Sara  May,  May  21,  1933. 

Engaged — Eva  Shumway  to  Roy  N.  Dickie. 

1929  Bessie  Bergner  is  teaching  at  the  Shelton,  Conn., 
High  School. 

Eugenie  Cheroff  Mins  is  teacher-in-training  in  drawing  at 
Bryant  High  School. 

May  Zwemer  is  secretary  to  a lawyer  in  Washington. 

1930  Beatrice  Friedman  is  secretary  to  John  Krimsky 
and  Gifford  Cochran,  theatrical  producers. 

Albertrie  Gahen  has  taken  a position  as  statistical  assist- 
ant with  the  Solvay  Sales  Corporation. 

Married — Jennie  Schmidt  to  Hugh  V.  Korsgen,  April  29, 
1933.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Korsgen  are  living  at  9 Madison  St., 
Guttenberg,  N.  J. 

1931  Pauline  Berry  is  teaching  in  the  Myers  Park 
School  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Married — Eleanor  Kimball  to  William  H.  Van  Dusen, 
May  6,  1933. 

Frances  O’Donell.  who  has  been  taking  the  training  course 
at  the  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  the  educational  department  in  that  museum 
for  next  y'ear. 

Martha  F.  Scacciaferro,  who  is  now  living  at  276  Union 
Avenue,  Clifton,  N.  J.,  has  been  doing  substitute  work 
in  English  and  history  in  the  Clifton  High  School.  In 
addition,  Miss  Scacciaferro  had  been  doing  volunteer  in- 
vestigation and  committee  work  for  the  Emergency  Relief 
Administration. 

Florence  Suskind  is  doing  laboratory  work  at  Bellevue 
for  Dr.  William  H.  Park. 

1932  Muriel  Behrens  is  to  begin  work  this  summer  as 
one  of  the  “promotional  group”  with  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co. 

Marguerite  Cochran  is  studying  French  at  the  Sorbonne 
and  plans  to  go  to  Italy  for  study  this  summer. 

.Anne  Davis  has  been  appointed  teacher-in-training  in 
English  at  the  Grover  Cleveland  High  School,  Ridgewood, 
N.  Y.,  for  next  year. 

Inge  Gorholt  is  to  teach  English  conversation  next  year 
in  the  Gymnasium  at  Arendal,  Norway. 

Phoebe  Harbison  is  secretary  to  Mrs.  June  Hamilton 
Rhodes,  who  handles  publicity  for  various  textile  and  fash- 
ion interests. 

Adaline  Heffelfinger  is  doing  volunteer  work  for  the 
General  Welfare  Tax  League. 

Dorothy  Kramm  is  to  teach  next  year  at  the  St.  Agnes 
Chapel  School. 

Catherine  Riegger  has  a “joint  fellowship”  for  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  for  next  year. 
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Virginia  Samson  is  in  the  art  department  of  Newell 
Emmet  Co.,  advertisers. 

Miriam  Schild  will  study  this  summer  on  a scholarship 
at  the  Institute  of  Art  and  Archaeology  of  the  University 
of  Paris. 

Carryl  Simonson  is  doing  volunteer  research  work  at  the 
Foreign  Language  Information  Service. 

Married — Blanche  Tausick  to  Philip  Jean  Jacoby,  April  i8, 
1933- 

1933  Ruth  Arnn  is  selling  at  Lord  and  Taylor’s. 

Mathilde  Camacho  is  going  to  Bombay  to  assist  her  sister, 
who  is  the  editor  of  the  The  Aryan  Path. 

Louise  Dueth  is  doing  volunteer  work  with  the  Charity 
Organization  Society. 

Married — Ruth  Jenks  to  Addison  T.  Cutler,  May  i6,  1933. 

Frances  Moore- is  to  assist  Mr.  Nels  Anderson  in  a socio- 
logical study  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah  this  summer. 

NECROLOGY 


1893  Louise  Farrant  Luby,  widow  of  James  Luby,  died 
at  sea  en  route  for  a vacation  in  Italy.  Mrs.  Luby  is  survived 
by  two  brothers. 

1914  Rosalie  Whitehead  Brooks  died  January  1932. 

Florence  Harris  Cooke,  wife  of  Robert  Gay  Cooke,  died 
suddenly  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  May  24,  1933.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  her  father,  Emerson  P.  Harris,  and  three 
children,  Lois  Gay  (age  7),  Sylvia  Mosely  (age  4)  and 
Richard  Harris  (age  2). 

1919  Aileen  T.  Lahiff  died  of  pneumonia  April  12, 
1932,  after  several  j'ears’  illness.  She  leaves  a mother  and 
two  sisters,  one  of  them,  Noreen  Lahiff,  1922. 


THEY  WRITE  US 


In  Boston  Town 

Seeing  Sophie  Woodman's  letter  in  the  May  Monthly 
about  Barnard  alumnae  activities  in  the  New  York  League 
of  Women  Voters,  prompts  me  to  tell  you  of  some  of  us  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The  State  League  has  on  its 
board,  Mrs.  La  Rue  Brown  (Dorothy  Kirchwey,  1910),  Dr. 
Gulli  Lindh  Muller,  1917,  and  has  had  Mrs.  Edward  E. 
Wise  (Garda  Brown,  1923).  The  Cambridge  League, 
which  is  the  largest  league  in  the  state  has  on  its  board, 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Parker  (Louise  Stabler,  1893'),  Dr.  Muller,  Dr. 
Glueck  (Eleanor  Touroff,  1920)  and  myself;  also  on  com- 
mittees, Mrs.  Moses  Lurie  (Ruth  Mehrer,  1924)  and  Mrs. 
Charles  V.  Morris  (Dorothy  Hall.  1919). 

The  Barnard  College  Club  of  Boston  is  now  seven  years 
old.  We  are  having  a buffet  supper  meeting  to  which 
husbands  and  escorts  are  invited,  on  Saturday,  with  Mrs. 
Lurie  in  Belmont.  Dr.  Muller  is  president,  Mrs.  Willis  C. 
Stephens  (Emma  Calhoun,  1905)  is  vice-president,  and 
Virginia  Churchill,  1927,  is  secretary-treasurer.  I believe 
we  have  a mailing  list  of  over  50. 

I never  get  over  the  thrill  of  meeting  Barnard  “girls”  or 
having  them  in  activities  around  here  because  we  were  so 
few  for  so  many  years. 

I read  the  Monthly  from  cover  to  cover  and  enjoy  it. 

Elizabeth  Bttck_ingham  Gentleman,  igo^. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


Camp  Kokatosi 

Raymond,  Maine 

A modern  camp  built  for 
Older  Girls  and  Women 

A healthful,  inexpensive,  different  vacation.  Real 
rest  and  relaxation  or  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  all 
outdoor  sports.  Excellent  saddle  horses.  Electricity, 
modern  plumbing. 

A camp  in  which  the  mature  woman  or 
girl  of  twenty  is  equally  at  home 
Write  for  our  booklet.  It  will  interest  you. 

Miss  Margaret  Cole  Day,  Director 


THE  NEW  YORK  HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Associated  with  Cornell  University 

Opportunity  for  an  exceptional 
professional  preparation  in  nursing. 
Three  year  course;  two  years  of 
college  required  for  entrance.  For 
information  address : 

Director  of  the  School  of  Nursing 
525  East  68th  Street 
New  York  City 
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Beyond  the  Palisades 

We  are  some  sixty  alumnae  in  this  vicinity.  Once  a 
year,  one  volunteers  to  give  a tea  and  she  is  then,  by  un- 
spoken consent,  chairman  for  the  year.  I was  that  for  this 
year.  Marguerite  A.  Pentlarge  will  be  for  next  year. 

Barnard  alumnae  are  active  in  New  Jersey.  Lily  Murray 
Jones  has  just  completed  a two-year  term  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Jersey  division  of  the  A.A.U.W.  Marietta  Bark- 
horn  was  vice-chairman.  I was  International  Relations 
chairman.  We  three  were  the  three  A.,-\.U.W.  represen- 
tatives on  the  New  Jersey  Committee  on  the  Cause  and  Cure 
of  War.  Marietta  Barkhorn  has  now  succeeded  Lily  Jones 
as  chairman  of  the  state. 

Lily  Jones,  Florence  Wolff  Klaber,  Mary  Budd  Skinner 
and  I were  on  the  Board  of  the  Montclair  League  of  Women 
Voters  for  1932-1933.  Marguerite  Pentlarge  will  be  on  the 
Board  next  year. 

Lily  Jones  and  Marietta  Barkhorn  are  attending  the 
A.A.U.W.  Convention  in  Minneapolis  this  month. 

Lily  Jones  is  a trustee  of  the  Montclair  Art  Museum. 
Florence  Klaber  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Unity  Sun- 
day School  for  many  years.  Leila  North  is  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  High  School. 

This  is  all  the  news  I can  think  of  about  alumnae.  We 
are  all  busy. 

Gertrude  Wells  Mcrrluirg,  1^08. 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Noteworthy  Criticism 

(These  three  letters,  reproduced  here,  in  part,  contain  ex- 
cellent suggestions.  We  feel  that  each  one  points  to  some 
weakness  that  could  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Monthly  in 
cooperation  with  the  college  and  the  Alumnae  Association. 
We  have  made  an  effort  in  this  issue  to  adopt  some  of  the 
suggestions.  We  thank  these,  our  critics,  who  have  been, 
with  it  all,  so  kind.) 

No  one  who  has  not  lived  far  from  Morningside  can 
appreciate  our  feelings  here  in  California  about  the  Alumnae 
Monthly.  We  fairly  devour  each  number  and  then  cry  for 
more  of  all  things  and  less  of  none.  With  such  vital  in- 
terest and  enjoyment,  criticism,  even  constructive,  seems 
ungracious.  However,  in  accord  with  your  request  I have 
tried  to  analyze  our  reactions.  We  like  it  all — The  Campus 
— The  Dean’s  Office — Projections,  but  each  person  I have 
asked  has  expressed  her  desire  for  personal  notes  of  the 
earlier  classes,  greater  in  number  and  detail — not  of  im- 
portant events  necessarily  but  of  every  day  items  that  would 
interest  those  of  us  who  arc  far  away,  and  who  find  that 
much  of  our  newest  news  of  Barnard  comes  through  the 
Monthly.  The  later  alumnae  are  undoubtedly  more  numer- 
ous than  the  earlier — but  are  they  more  active?  We,  in  Los 
Angeles,  pine  for  more  news  of  our  contemporaries  from  the 
hoary  days  of  343,  down  to  the  greener  ones  of  1924-25. 

The  assemblying  of  these  items  might  be  difficult,  but 
perhaps  it  could  be  made  possible  by  creating  a Committee 
each  member  of  which  should  be  responsible  for  a different 
section — geographical  or  temporal — of  the  alumnae.  The 
news  so  collected  might  appear  in  different  issues  of  the 
Monthly  and  in  this  way  at  a given  time,  or  times  through 
the  year,  the  whole  alumnae  body  might  be  surveyed. 

Then,  too,  we  are  wondering  whether  there  might  be 
news  of  the  Barnard  Clubs,  (especially  those  outside  of  the 
Metropolitan  district)  their  officers  and  members,  and  what 
they,  as  clubs,  or  individuals,  are  doing.  A permanent  di- 
rectory of  at  least  the  secretaries,  appearing  each  month, 
would  enable  visitors  to,  or  new  residents  in,  a given  com- 
munity to  find  means  of  contact  with  their  fellow  alumnae. 


A number  of  our  Los  Angeles  members,  for  example, 
were  here  for  some  time  before  discovering  the  rest  of  us, 
or  the  Barnard  Club. 

Another  development,  not  connected  with  the  Monthly, 
has  long  been  one  of  my  cherished  hopes — that  some  day 
Barnard  shall  feel  the  desirability  of  having  exchange  stu- 
dents from  different  parts  of  this  country  as  well  as  from 
abroad.  I am  confident  that  contact  with  western  colleges 
and  universities  would  be  beneficial  to  Eastern  students, 
and  I am  more  than  sure  that  contact  with  Barnard  would 
prove  of  incalculable  value  for  girls  who  have  always  lived 
in  the  West.  In  connection  with  such  exchange  students 
and  the  consequent  publicity  that  would,  we  hope,  bring 
other  students  to  Barnard,  could  not  the  Committee  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Alumnae  Monthly  (and  per- 
haps also  alumnae  living  in  various  cities)  serve  as  liason 
officers  to  furnish  personal  information — of  the  non-official 
type — to  inquiring  parents  and  students  whose  names  might 
be  sent  them  by  the  College? 

One  more  item  and  this  too  long  letter  is  done:  Mails  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  often  delayed  with  the  result  that  in- 
formation regarding  proposed  Broadcasts,  etc.,  arrive  after, 
instead  of,  before  the  event.  Imagine  our  disappointment 
at  having  missed  a song  of  the  Glee  Club  or  a message  from 
the  Dean!  Would  it  be  possible  for  such  notices  to  be 
started  on  their  way  a bit  earlier? 

Adeline  Wheeloc\  Spalding,  iSgj. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

I have  thought  of  only  one  addition  to  the  departments 
you  are  running.  Would  it  be  of  use  and  interest  do  you 
think  to  publish  from  time  to  time,  things  that  the  College  or 
the  new  camp  may  need?  I’ve  thought  that  perhaps  some  of 
us  might  be  able  to  get  things  or  even  give  them.  Mr. 
Swan  used  to  have  many  suggestions  of  physical  properties 
needed  and  the  Dean  would  have  things  in  mind.  While 
the  camp  is  being  furnished,  a good  many  alumnae  might 
be  induced  to  give  furniture,  unless  there  is  to  be  a furnish- 
ing fund  of  some  sort.  Perhaps  this  wouldn’t  appeal  to 
the  Board  but  I think  it  might  be  of  help  to  the  College. 

'Beatrice  Lowndes  Earle,  1917. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Three  cheers  for  the  new  Bidletinl  May  it  thrive  forever! 
And  my  own  thanks  to  you  all.  who  so  cheerfully  give  your 
time  and  energies  for  the  benefit  of  us  Alumnae. 

Each  month  I look  forward  to  receiving  my  copy.  I shall 
be  sorry  when  the  dog  days  deprive  me  of  it. 

My  class — 1920 — held  its  annual  luncheon  in  March,  and 
many  nice  things  were  said  about  the  Monthly  there.  The 
only  criticism  was  that  there  wasn't  enough  news  about 
the  class  itself.  Knowing  something  about  magazine 
make-up  and  costs  myself — and  also  about  the  difficulty  of 
securing  copy — I can  appreciate  the  reasons  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  you  to  give  us  more  such  news,  but  I suggest 
that  you  run  an  explanation  sometime  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  your  difficulties. 

As  class  secretary,  I am  trying  out  a scheme  to  fill  this 
one  gap  which  the  Monthly  leaves.  The  scheme  is  to  send 
out  about  three  times  a year  a “news-letter,”  in  which  we 
will  give  all  the  intimate  details  we  can  uncover  concerning 
members  of  our  class.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the 
scheme  will  be  successful.  If  any  other  classes  have  tried 
such  a scheme,  or  any  other  method  of  getting  personal 
news  items  to  all  members  of  the  class.  I’d  be  interested 
to  hear  about  their  luck. 

Helen  Calhoun  Rei\,  1920. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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Two  Qreat 
Liners  Now 
Offer 
a 


ROUND  TRIP 

Frequent  sailings  by  the 
Queen  of  Bermuda  and 
Monarch  of  Bermuda 
direct  to  dock  in  Hamilton 


For  information  and  reservations  apply 
any  authorised  tourist  agent  or  Furness 
Bermuda  Line,  ,1-f  Wfi  tchal!  St.  (where 
Broadway  begins);S65  Fifth  Ave.,  T. 
TeL  BOwltng  Green  9'7800 


QUEEN  0/  BERMUDA 
MONARCH  of  BERMUDA 

Each  over  22,400  Gross  Tons 

Here  are  the  ships  that  Bermuda  made 
possible ! Designed  alike,  built  alike, 
“pleasure-planned”  alike  witli  Bermuda 
and  the  Bermuda  voyage  alone  in  mind  ! 
No  ocean  run  the  world  over  is  so 
dedicated  to  pleasure  travel — and  that 
is  why  these  new  Furness  ships  are  the 
most  elaborate  pleasure-vessels  afloat ! 
. . . each  with  a private  bath  in  every 
room,  $250,000  dance  deck,  a great 
lounge  with  complete  stage,  ship-to- 
sliore  phones  and  otlier  special  pleasure 
features. 


PLEASUWE 
PEANMEll 

Voyage  to 

BERMUDA 


FlUJlMJSJKSi  LEADS  THE  WAY  TO  BERMUDA 


Spicy  leaves  of; 
TURKISH  tobacco 
are  strung  to  dry 
and  cure  iu  the  sun. 


c^^are//es  never  ^eiv  J^ore 


I’d  never  thought  much  about 
Av  hat’s  inside  aChesterfield  cigarette. 
But  I have  just  been  reading  some- 
thing that  made  me  think  about  it. 

Just  think  of  fllis,  some  of  the 
tobacco  in  Chesterfield — the  Turk- 
ish— comes  from  4000  miles  away! 
And  before  it  is  shipped  every  single 
leaf  is  packed  by  hand.  All  because 
Turkish  tobacco  is  so  small  and 
delicate. 

Of  course  I don’t  know  much 
about  making  cigarettes,  but  I do 
knoAv  this — that  Chesterfields  are 


© 1933,  Liggett  & Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


milder  and  have  a very  pleasing 
aroma  and  taste.  They  satisfy — and 
that’s  what  counts  with  me! 
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